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subscriptions, $1.00 each, plus $.25 postage 
for Canadian, and $.50 postage for all other 
foreign subscriptions, Single copies, $.15. 
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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you should 
let us know promptly about your plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is reading 
handwriting. Won't you please print just 
as legibly as possible when sending in- 
structions? 
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an ummer e ar shind 


QO, it is not our intention to distort that famous line of Shelley—*If Winter comes 

can Spring be far behind?” It’s just that, having experienced the coldest 

winter in many a year here in New England, we somehow wish we could by-pass the 
spring season at hand so that we might enjoy the lovely summer weather ahead. 


We are particularly selfish in this feeling because the truth of the matter is that 
we are looking forward, with keen anticipation, to our first visit this year to the Alvord 
Wildlife Sanctuary on Bear Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire. To be sure, 
it is truly an ideal place for a human being to relax—away from the hustle and bustle 
of city life—but, most of all, it is a completely satisfying and warm experience to wan- 
der leisurely through the hundreds of acres of quiet woodland and watch the happy wild 
creatures living in peace—the birds, the squirrels, the raccoons, the deer, occasionally 
a beautiful mother doe with her young, busily grazing—all protected from guns and 
traps and poison, in order that they may live normal lives, and also to give people, 


who have no desire to kill, an opportunity to see for themselves how really beautiful 
nature is. 


Is it any wonder, then, that we are rather impatiently awaiting the arrival of that 
day when we may visit once again this beautiful sanctuary, which is owned by the Mary 
Mitchell Humane Fund and operated by The American Humane Education Society? 
Is it any wonder that a great many teachers and counselors have already enrolled in 
this year’s fourth annual summer session which begins June 14? Here a competent 
staff will see that their stay is both profitable and comfortable. There will be lessons 
in woodcraft, nature studies, school camping and humane education and, of course, 


academic credit for courses are carried by Plymouth Teachers College in New Hamp- 
shire. 


However, it is not necessary to participate in these courses in order to visit this 
beauty spot of New England. Anyone who would care to call on us there is certainly 
most welcome to do so. We are sure that many of our good friends and members from 
various parts of the country will be traveling East this summer to spend their vacations, 
and we are confident that they would find a trip to our sanctuary a most delightful and 
educational experience. All they need do is to notify us in advance of such a visit so 
that proper directions for reaching the Island may be furnished and, of course, we 
would arrange to have a number of our staff on hand to greet them. 


If interested, wont you please drop a line to The American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


E. H. H. 
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Spirit 


[* this modern day and age of “New 
Moons” it seems that there is a striv- 
ing and a yearning to go “out of this 
world” in order to start anew something 
that to most of us is indefinable. After 
the seemingly insurmountable frontiers 
have been conquered, these pioneers move 
on to new horizons, leaving the problems 
of law and order to those who come after. 
Among those who are left to overcome 
these problems are the humane people 
imbued with a reverence for life in all its 
forms. It is they who ask the questions 
of themselves and of others: “Is there re- 
spect, compassion and a love of life in 
these doings?” ...... Many times the 
question is asked from whence does this 
Humane spirit spring? ...... to me no 
one source would adequately answer this 
question. The Humane spirit is that 
certain Divine element that asserts itself 
in each one of us to rever life and by 
doing so honor the Lord. Yet in these 
iimes of super-speed and annihilating 
competition, many squelch their humane 
spirit before it “shows” and they are 
pointed out as oddities and crackpots ..... 
Thus it is when a truly humane spirit 
unselfishly shows its appearance we should 
try to make it static for but a moment in 
order to learn what shape and form it may 
take. 


In the year 1958 the humane spirit of 
which we speak was honored by the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
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tion. They picked a young girl from 
Schenectady, New York named Grace 
Fainelli, to be the recipient of their 
Humane Act Award. Humaneness is a 
way of life with this fourteen-year-old. 
Her every waking moment seems to be 
dedicated to the cause of revering life: 
compassion, love, and devotion. 


Dr. W. A. Young, Chairman of the 
committee on the Humane Act Award 
said: 


“This girl impresses me as being one 
who personifies that something which we 
look for each year, but seldom find— 
namely, an inate desire to be kind to all 
living beasts, birds and animals and then 
do something about that feeling and be 
helpful to animals in a practical way 
throughout the year.” 


Phil Giordono said in his letter of 


meomination: 


“An outstanding act of kindness to 
some animal? I pondered over this word 
“act” as there is no one singular one in 
the few 14 years of this girl whose name 
I wish to place for nomination. Hardly 
a week goes by that another adventure is 
not chalked up in her behalf.” 


Grace has an outstanding record in 
the humane treatment of lost, strayed, 
abandoned and orphaned animals for 
years. She represents a one-girl animal 
shelter typifying the best in man’s rela- 
tions with his animal friends. At the 
particular time of the award she had in 
her backyard shelter 89 miscellaneous 
animals. Her assortment of befriended 
animals consists of not only dogs and cats, 
but also pigeon pullets, rabbits, a bantam 
with newly hatched chicks, a horned toad 
and a snapping turtle. Most of these 
animals are only temporary guests. Grace 
shelters and cares for her unfortunate 
animal friends until such time as she finds 
a good home for them, if domesticated, or 
until they are strong and confident enough 
to take their place in the natural scheme 
of things. In her own words Grace 
describes the way in which she reunites 
lost pets and their owners: 


By A.C. G6. 


“Everyday I read the morning lost and 
found column, and then on my way to 
school, or in the car, I keep my eyes open 
for any of the dogs that have been lost. 
I have found so many this way, and re- 
turned so many, I lost count. Recently I 
read of a poodle who was in the animal 
shelter, so I called someone in Altamont 
who had a poodle, thinking it was theirs. 
It wasn’t. But, through them they gave 
me another name. I called them, and 
then told the animal shelter to wait as 
the owner was coming in. It was their 
poodle and that owner had no idea that 
her poodle was in another county.” 


Three specific acts quoted in the award 
presenting ceremony were: 


The saving of a deoderized skunk from 
being shot when her neighbor found it in 
the garage. Grace sheltered it until she 
could find it a good home. 


The adopting of a cat abandoned, 
injured, at a summer camp when it closed 
for the summer. Grace took it home 
and again found a home for it. 


The retrieving of five abandoned duck 
eggs. Grace brought them home and 
placed them in a basket lined with wool; 
turned a lamp on and proceeded to hatch 
them. She read and learned that the 
hatching of duck is a 3lday job. Thus, 
in her living room hatchery Grace per- 
formed another act of kindness. 


These are but a few of the daily posi- 
tive acts that Grace Fainelli performs 
each day to rever life among her animal 
friends. Perhaps if you will take time 
out of your busy day to read about this 
wonderful girl to your children, grand- 
children, nieces and nephews or neighbors’ 
children you may be able to ignite that 
indefinable spark we call humaneness. 
Let us be guided by her example and 
never let us fear being different because 
we are humane. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A poem by Grace 
Fainelli appears on the Young Readers’ 
Pages note the warmth and understand- 
ing of her animal friends. 
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\ ne are only five weeks old when 
they start taking the 8 week tests at 
Guide Dogs for the Blind, Inc. in San 
Rafael, California. If a pup retrieves a 
ball on command, it shows he is anxious 
to please and will probably make a good 
student. The pups are given many other 
obstacle and noise problems to determine 
their potential for becoming a good 
dependable guide dog. 


The organization breeds and raises most 
of the dogs it trains. At the age of three 
months the pups who pass the tests are 
“adopted” by boys and girls who are 
members of the 4 H Club. This period is 
very important to the future Guide Dogs, 
for to develop the character necessary for 
their work, the dogs need lots of love, 
companionship and attention. For this 


reason they are raised in a private home. 
The boys and girls who are selected to be 
foster parents take good care of their pups 
that less than 10% who start training as 
Guide Dogs fail. 


For nine months the pup remains in 
the 4 H home, and when he is one year 


“Being brought up the 4 H way.” 
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“Guide Dogs competition.” 


old he is returned to the school, where he 
joins a string of nine other dogs in the 
care of a trainer. Each year the 4 H 
youngsters bring their “adopted” pups to 
San Rafael, Guide Dogs for the Blind 
School and enter them in a competition. 
Awards are given for showmanship, 
obedience and behavior. 

The future Guide Dog now begins his 
intensive training. He really has to learn 
a great deal: to obey hand signals as well 
as voiced commands. To tell a dog for- 
ward you motion with your left hand (the 
right holds the harness) straight ahead. 
When you want to go left you swing your 
hand in that direction. Since all dogs are 
color blind, each dog is taught to listen 
for traffic before crossing the street, as 
neither he nor his master will be able to 
tell the Go signal from the Stop signal. 
The dog is “Forward” if he sees any 
danger. For example, if there is a big 
hole in the ground he will not go ahead 
even if he is told todo so. Then it is up 
to the blind man to feel with his foot, or 
maybe a hand, until he knows just what is 
wrong. 

After studying with the trainer for three 
months, the dog finally meets the man 
who will be his partner. But he is still 
not finished learning, for the two of them 
must learn to become a team. Each day 
for four weeks the man and his dog prac- 


By Dora Perry 


tice. They start in a quiet district, then 
gradually move into the busy sections of 
town. 


Since Guide Dogs for the Blind, Inc. is 
located in San Rafael there are many 
places of interest for them to train. One 
trip they make is to walk with their dogs 
across the world famous Golden Gate 
Bridge. Another is a trip to downtown 
San Francisco in the rush hour, and a ride 
on the famous Cable cars. 


By the time the man and dog graduate 
they are almost “one.” Instead of a 
diploma, the blind man gets his dog, who 
is presented by the 4 H’er who raised him. 
Like all real parents the boys and girls 
seldom miss a graduation. 


The best part of the Guide Dog story 
is that he costs the blind person absolutely 
nothing. No charge is made for the 4 
weeks the blind man stays at the school, 
or for the dog which is very valuable. 


ED. NOTE: For information concern- 
ing the school write: Wm. F. Johns, the 
Executive Director, Guide Dogs for the 
Blind, Inc., San Rafael, Calif. 


“Graduation Day: Hello & Goodbye.” 
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HE police in a New Mexico town picked up a small boy 

with his dog wandering around and apparently lost. They 
rode the two around the streets of the town in an effort to locate 
the year-and-a-half old boy’s home with no results. 

Then the policemen had an inspiration and they took the 
pair back to the place where they had been picked up. Turning 
the dog loose, the police followed in the squad car. 

The canine wandered through the streets and at last turned 
in at one of the houses. There was an anxious woman on the 
porch and the little boy piped out, “There's Grandma.” 

The police gave the young wanderers to his grandma. 
Although the report did not mention it, we imagine the dog 
got a bone or some extra dog biscuits for leading the way home. 

We share with our dogs, cats and other domestic animals 
an attachment to the place we both regard as home. If one of 
these animals strays, or is sold to a new owner, or is carried 
away and abandoned, it acts lost and home sick as it struggles 
to grope its way back. This is easy to see in pets and among 
livestock on farms. Surprisingly, many such displaced animals 
do find their way home, often through miles of strange country. 

Less commonly known is the remarkable ability of a wide 
variety of wild creatures to navigate unknown territory with 
pinpoint accuracy—birds, bats, mice, turtles and fish, insects and 
many others. 

How do they do it? Many of us carelessly say that they have 
“an instinct to go home,” but these are empty words and explain 
nothing. Experiments and careful observations have thrown 
some light on the guides used by a few kinds in their homing 
behavior and on their seasonal migrations. Different ones steer 
by landmarks, the sun, wind direction, shore lines, valleys, echoes, 
scent, trails, water qualities, a sense of time and distance, or 
by combinations of these navigating aids. 
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By Charles E. Wade 


Seasonal migration of wild animals has been going on for 
ages. Mysterious as it seems, there is some indication that many 
of them have developed inherited responses to outside conditions 
which help guide them in their travels. Still more puzzling is 
how an animal can find its way home after having been carried 
away and released in a strange place. 

Homing pigeons have been trained since ancient times to 
carry messages. The training starts by taking a young bird a 
short distance away from its loft and allowing it to fly back, 
then farther and farther in the same direction as it gradually 
learns a certain strip of country. Many of them rely entirely 
on visible landmarks and get lost in bad weather or fog. They 
differ so widely in their homing abilities that only a few, toward 
the end of their training, can make jumps of 100 or 150 miles 
over unfamiliar territory. 

The cowbird, because it lays its eggs in other birds’ nests, may 
not seem to be a homebody. However, years ago, a backyard 
bird bander at Waukegan often carried cowbirds to Chicago, 
released them in the evening, and then found them in his back- 
yard the next morning—thirty miles away. Even one shipped 
to eastern Pennsylvania flew into Waukegan two weeks later. 

The smallmouth black bass, also has a distinct homing be- 
havior. By catching, marking and releasing dozens of adult bass 
in a creek broken into many alternate pools and riffles, the 
Illinois Natural History Survey has shown that each fish tends 
to remain in its own favorite pool year after year. Furthermore, 
when dozens of other tagged bass were hauled in tanks and 
released in distant parts of the same creek, some upstream and 
some downstream, over half of them soon found their way back 
to their own home pools. At least one smallmouth swam home 
from miles away in another creek in the same river system. 

No animal carries a built-in compass or electronic device yet 
they find their way home without map or compass. 
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HE little grey burro has relegated Mexico's official emblem 

of the feathered serpent to a pompous figurehead. He is 
their best ambassador of good will; the piece de resistance of 
life below the Rio Grande. 

One cannot imagine how the country ever got along without 
him, yet, we know that it did for some two thousand years before 
the Spanish Conquistadores tucked a few of them into the holds 
of their galleons when they set out to conquer this continent. 
This astute bit of foresight constitues one of the few debts that 
the Indio owes his former oppressor. 


To the Mexican peon he is transportation, beast of burden, 
watchdog, baby-sitter and faithful companion . . . all this for the 
purchase price of less than five American dollars. 

The “orneriness” of the mule cannot be traced to this branch 
of his ancestry, for all the burros of my acquaintance were 
docile and willing helpers. However, I found they were capable 
of a show of aggressive spirit upon occasion. 

One day as I crossed a field with my painting kit slung over 
my back, a little grey thunderbolt charged at me from a clump 
of cactus. I dashed for the nearest hut. A young woman came 
out, smiling apologetically. “Dispenseme, senora,” she said. 
“El burro es muy loco .... he thinks he is a dog.” 

A warm affection often exists between the peon and his burro. 
I encountered few cases of neglect or ill treatment. True, the 
animals are thin by our standards, but so are their masters. It 
is a hard and materially unrewarding land for man and beast 
alike. 

Our neighbor, Senor Guadalupe, was a potter. His kiln con- 
sumed great quantities of wood which he gathered in the hills 
above the town. His burro Conchita bore the bundles of faggots 
down our steep cobbled street as carefully as though they were 
puff pastries, her copper bells jingling with every step. On her 
days off, she romped with the children in the courtyard. At 
fiesta time they decked her out with garlands of marigolds and 
wove bright ribbons in her tail. 

“She will be the handsomest burro at the fiesta,” young Paco 
predicted—and she usually was. 


Mothers — One Too Many 


| Rewrite a female pigeon without a mate, layed numerous 
infertile eggs in a bird-house nest on the porch railing of 
a northern Michigan home. 

One day the pigeon returned to find three newborn kittens 
in her nest. She was delighted. Finally, Blackie, the mother 
cat, returned to find her family under the pigeon’s wings. 

A compromise was reached with Lucy nestling over Blackie 
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Bearing bundles down a steep cobbled street. 


The only unattractive thing about Conchita was her voice. It 
was like the grating of a rusty hinge and at night I awakened 
shuddering each time she brayed at the moon. 

They tell me of the American prospecting party, hopelessly 
lost and without water in the desert hills of Guanajuato. They 
were near collapse when their burros ran off—but only far 
enough to encourage pursuit. Each time that capture seemed 
imminent, the little beasts took to their heels once more. Thus, 
in a grim game of tag with death, the doomed men were lured 
toward a water hole and safety. 

There are many such stories told in Mexico; of the injured 
miners rescued from an underground tunnel; of a child saved 
from wild boars; of a vigil kept beside a dead master... . 
each of them a testimonial to courage and devotion. 

If there are price tags in the hereafter, I’m sure that senor 
burro’s will be marked much higher than his earthly one, and 
that he will travel there on an unrestricted passport marked— 
“For Services Rendered.” 


By Fern Berry 


and the kittens while the mother cat fed her tiny ones. 


But the mother cat decided that two mothers were one too 
many so she moved her kittens to a new location. 


The childless Lucy was quite unhappy until the family, on 
whose porch she had nested, placed some bantum chickens’ eggs 
under her—now Mother Pigeon is setting expectantly. 
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Chapter Five 
Eric and the Pond 


By 


si} EANIE dear, would you and Roger please take the baby 
out to play with you? It’s such a lovely day, the sky is 
clear and the sun is so nice and warm I know he'll enjoy it,” 
Mrs. Erickson said. 

Taking Bobbie’s hand Jeanie told him he could see their new 
hut and watch Roger sail his boat in the pond. 

As the three children started happily down the walk, their 
mother called for Eric. She pointed toward the children and 
gave the command, “Eric, Go! Watch!” and the big dog bounded 
off, his tail waving. 

About an hour later when Mrs. Erickson looked up from 
her sewing she realized that she had not heard the children at 
play for some time and she didn’t know where they were. She 
went out on the porch and called but there was no answer. 
She hunted up her police whistle and tried that but still no 
answer. She began to worry. Maybe Roger and Jeanie had 
gone off in the woods and left the baby alone. Knowing they 
often played by the pond she decided to go there first. 

When she reached the top of the hill and looked down at 
the pond her heart seemed to stop beating. Terror struck her. 
The two older children were nowhere in sight and there was 
her baby standing in the water up to his chin. She wanted to 


call to him as she ran but feared that would startle him and he 
might fall before she could reach him. Then suddenly she saw 
Eric, there on the far side of the baby, his great black head turned 
slightly toward the shore. That blessed dog, she thought. He 
is really part of us, sharing the care of the children. What 
would they ever do without him. 

When she reached the pond she saw that Bobbie’s small fist 
had a firm hold on Eric’s strong fur. The dog was walking 
slowly ready for any emergency while allowing the baby to 
enjoy the water. 

“Bring him in now, Eric” she said quietly so as not to frighten 
the baby. 

“Bobbie swim! Bobbie swim! he said splashing excitedly. 

As they reached the shore Bobbie stumbled and fell head first 
into the water. Eric was right on the job. Taking the baby’s 
arm in his mouth he pulled him to his feet and brought him 
safely to his mother’s arms. 

“You got all wet, didn’t you darling,” she said still trembling 
from her fright. Turning to Eric she took his wet black head 
in her two hands and kissed him. “Good boy, Eric!” and he 
answered her with a joyous bark as he broke away to shake the 
water out of his thick coat. 

“Eric, Go! Fetch! Jeanie, Roger, Fetch!” she commanded. 
After sniffing around a bit to pick up the trail, the dog raced 
off down a woodland path. 

It didn’t take him long to find the two culprits. They came 
running, Eric in the rear, barking to keep them moving. They 
knew something was wrong. Roger looked worried. Jeanie 
began to cry when she saw her mother with the water-soaked 
baby. 

“Oh Mommy, I didn’t mean to,” she sobbed. “Roger called 
to look at something and I...” but their mother said nothing. 
She was waiting to hear their excuses, and busy removing 
Bobbie's wet shoes. 

“I’m sorry, Mom,” Roger said. “I told Jeanie to watch him. 
We didn’t mean to leave him alone long.” 

“Who is the oldest? Who should be responsible?” she asked. 

“T am,” Roger said, “But I...” 

“There can be no buts about it. Suppose Bobbie had fallen 
and drowned. How would you have felt then?” his mother asked. 

Jeanie was still sobbing. She knelt down beside Bobbie brush- 
ing the wet hair back from his forehead and kissing his little 
hand. “If anything happened to Bobbie, I'd simply die! Oh 
Mommy, I feel terrible.” 

“Bobbie swim! Eric good boy!” he said puzzled at her tears. 

“Come. We'll go back to the house now,” their mother said. 
“When Dad comes home we'll have a talk with him about 
family responsibilities. This was a serious neglect of one of 
those responsibilities. We can thank Eric that it turned out all 
right.” 

When she let herself think of what might have happened 
without Eric, Jane Erickson’s heart overflowed with love and 
gratitude for the dog. He was invaluable. If she could only 
get their suspicious neighbor, Ed Hastings, te understand the 
dog, he might stop complaining. Why, he even accused Eric 
of being a thief, she said to herself. He threatened to report 
him to the police and insisted that we get rid of the dog. No, 
no, not ever, not after what Eric had done today. 


(To be continued next month) 
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HE teddy bear sitting comfortably in the fork of a tree is 
one of the quaintest creatures of the Australian bush. Yet, 


the Koalas have been fighting a grim battle for survival ever since 


the white man settled in Australia 170 years ago. 

For many years they had been hunted relentlessly for their 
pelts which were exported to Canada. The pelts were in great 
demand for making rugs. To avoid a public outcry, the 
pelts were sent overseas as wombat skins and sold under 
that name in the United States. During the depression the 
Queensland government declared an open season for Koala 
bears to give unemployed people a chance to earn money. 
During the next few weeks 100,000 were shot and Koalas 
became almost extinct in Queensland. It is now an offense to 
hunt them or to keep them in private captivity. They can still 
be found in many sanctuaries and National parks in Australia. 

The Koala, an aboriginal word meaning “no drink,” does not 
drink water, getting the moisture it needs from the juicy gum 
leaves it eats as an exclusive diet. Koalas eat the leaves of 
only five of the 400-odd known species of the eucalypt, which 
must be collected daily and tied to the trees in the enclosure. 

At Ku-ring-gai Chase, on the outskirts of Sydney, eight acres 
have been set aside as a national park and wildlife sanctuary for 


the Koala. (It is a paradox that Ku-ring-gai, an Australian 
aboriginal word meaning “good hunting” should be chosen for 
a park dedicated to the protection of Australian flora and fauna.) 
The Koala lives its whole life entirely in trees and ventures to 
the earth only when moving to another tree. 

Kenith Minchin helped to save the Koala from extinction by 
securing three bears from the last wild colony in South Australia 
and several others which had been brought to Adelaide from 
Queensland as a Christmas attraction. In 1952 the bears on 
Phillip Island had increased considerably and their food supply 
was almost gone. When the public heard of the bear’s plight 
people rushed to the rescue with carloads of gum tips. 

Angry residents of Phillip Island recently saved “teddy bears” 
from being wiped out by bush fires during a dought in Eastern 
Australia. They formed a patrol to keep a round-the-clock 
watch on the Koalas which had been threatened for several 
nights by deliberately lit fires. During the height of the bush- 
fire peril the Victorian Director of the Fisheries and Game Dept. 
threatened to remove every Koala from the island. It will be 
a local disaster if this happens because the bears attract thousands 
of tourists from all parts of Australia, and from overseas 
countries. 
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Photo by John D. Hanlon 
Position is everything in life—or perhaps his nose was 
cold. 


One head east, the other west and a little 
south. Here are two that are going to be This little dog fooled us. She should have been asleep i 
a little stiff when they wake up. 
Photo by Seldon Morran 


Photo by Earl J. Stephenson 
A perfect fit for a good sound sleep. No twin beds, please! 
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U.S. Coast Guard Photo 
“Sinbad,” famous mascot of the U.S. Coast Guard, 
“sacks in” in his specially made sea hammock. 


U.S. Navy Photo 
been asleep in her hammock, but curiosity got the better of her. 


A cheerful little cap full—anything makes a good bed, just 
as long as it is comfortable. 


There’s nothing 
like a good army 
cot for peaceful 
repose. 


Stephenson 


U.S. Coast Guard Photo 
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Our Wildlife Heritage 


Dawn and the morning bird chorus are 
early during the summer months at the 
Alvord Wildlife Sanctuary. Even the 
sleepy heads who stay-a-bed until seven 
will be able to hear a few of the melodious 
notes that mark the end of the concert. 
Still about the camp area, however, are 
to be seen the deer whose breakfast hour 
is not yet over. After the first morning, 
when either they forget or didn’t quite 
believe it, anyone on awakening, steals 
softly from bed to the window or door 
to eavesdrop on this breakfast hour. 
Usually a stare from a cabin window is 
met by a stare from soft velvety eyes— 
eyes which ask, “Are you going to re- 
main quietly there so I may finish my 
breakfast leisurely, or are you going to 
come barging out of there and then I 
must run off?” 

In the evening at dusk, to the tune of 
waves lapping the shore, the raccoons 
appear for their supper. Despite flood- 
lights invading their privacy, they con- 
tinue to dine until their stomachs are full. 

These are but some of the experiences 
that campers will have during the time 
they are at the Sanctuary, which will add 
up to a never be forgotten vacation. 
The effect on each person’s regard for 
animal life is quite extensive. Apprecia- 
tion for an unknown creature is usually 
difficult, but after several experiences 
similar to this, these creatures are no 
longer an unknown quantity. They have 
personality that “comes across” to the 
observer, and with it all sorts of opportun- 
ity for new appreciations and learnings. 
In an age of speed and lost contact with 
nature herself, these experiences become 
increasingly difficult to find. There are 
fewer places of refuge for animals or 
people where they can meet on common 
ground for the benefit of both. 

The Alvord Wildlife Sanctuary is but 
one way in which The American Humane 
Education Society seeks to improve the 
relationship between animal and human 
populations. 

This month is membership month for 
The American Humane Education Society. 
We are earnestly seeking the support of 
people who sense the importance of 
animal-human relations and their ultimate 
effect on our character, society, and 
culture—Send your contribution to: The 
American Humane Education Socie:y, 
today. 
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One of the Family 


REMEMBER so well my seventh 

birthday when Pat was my major 
gift. I don’t remember any other presents 
I got as a child, but I remember him and 
the way he kept his distance at first, sizing 
us all up. Being a full-grown cat, it 
wasn't easy for him to change families. 
But gradually we were accepted as his 
property, and he always seemed to know 
that one of us was special—and that was 
me. 

You can’t pigeonhole a cat and say, 
“this is the way cats are,” any more than 
you can generalize on human beings. 
I've always felt that the person who says 
he doesn’t like cats has never tried to 
understand them and to respect them for 
their individuality. Pat walked through 
life with a kind of aloof dignity that 
nevertheless included a large portion of 
love for our family, and especially for me. 
He even tolerated whatever dog happened 
to be in residence at the time. 

One time we rescued a baby squirrel 
the wind had blown from its nest during 


Quick Thinking 


HERE are dogs and dogs that are real 

heroes, but probably few have per- 
formed more heroic acts than Collie, the 
nine year old collie dog belonging to the 
Richard Courtad family of Cedar Run, 
near Traverse City, Michigan. 

The Courtad’s house was demolished 
by the tornado that hit western Michigan 
in early April of last year. When the 
home fell around the Courtad’s, their two 
young daughters, Mary Jo and Carol Ann, 
were pinned under the wreckage. 

For just one instant Mr. and Mrs. 
Courtard were so shocked by the sudden 


Margaret Barnett 


a severe storm, and kept it in the house 
until it was strong enough to go out into 
the world on its own. The little squirrel 
was guarded very closely. Pat was aware 
of the new family boarder, but was never 
given a chance to see the baby face to 
face. 

The day came, though, when all of us 
went out to dinner, leaving the pets alone 
in the house. Davie (the squirrel) was 
in his little basket on a high table in an 
upstairs bedroom, the door of which, we 
thought, was latched. What could be 
better protection? 

When we came home I ran upstairs 
and found the tiny squirrel missing. My 
heart sank. We searched the house, and 
what do you think? Downstairs in my 
father’s favorite chair we found Davie, 
the baby squirrel, sound asleep against 
the soft, warm fur of the big black-and- 
white cat, who was purring a lullaby. 

Pat decided to take over the care of the 
strange newcomer who was temporarily 
one of the family. 


By Helen Langworthy 


horror that they couldn’t realize the girls 
were beneath all that split lumber that 
had been their home. But Collie knew— 
and went pawing and whining after them, 
followed only a moment later by the 
children’s parents. Between the three of 
them, with Collie doing his fair share, 
the children were pulled out. They were 
stowed in the back of the car which had 
marvelously escaped the fate of their 
home, and the Courtad’s hurried to the 
hospital. The Courtad’s have thanked 
their lucky stars for Collie’s quick think- 


ing. 


Co-educational: 
Nature study centered 


Nature Camp 


ages eleven to sixteen 


* Outdoor recreation G Water sports @ Qualified instructors 
Gain a “REVERENCE for LIFE” 
For further information concerning this Nature Camp write: 


The American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


© Variety of outdoor activities 
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Ginger’s Friends 


HE theory that dogs and cats possess 

a mutual tendency of antagonism, is 
challenged,—then proved false; that is, 
in case of our next-door neighbors. Our 
proof lies in continued observance of 
Ginger, a satiny Cocker Spaniel, and her 
three yellow and gray cat-companions. 

Time was, when the gentle and lovable 
dog romped and played without restraint 
about her half-acre area. 

Circumstances are altered now, for 
Ginger is no longer able to see the 
familiar paths, favorite resting-places and 
racing-stretches. Today, in contrast, these 
intimate locations are slowly explored and 
visited. Almost invariably, Ginger moves 
in company with one of the cats. These 
cats display marked evidence of sensing 
the dog’s inadequacy. It would seem 
through agreement, that a certain cat is 
appointed to accompany Ginger in all her 
rounds. When she rests in a cherished 
spot, a friend softly eases near, rubs and 
purrs in loving affection, then lies quietly 
until sleep falls,—often the two catching 
a cat-nap together. 

The shrill, attention-getting music of 
the ice-cream vendor brings distress to 
Ginger’s sensitive ear. She howls and 
cries in frightened tones. Her friends 
gather around to offer comfort and dis- 
suade her of danger. 

One day, glancing up from intensive 
yard-work, a touching and tender scene 
unfolded. Ginger had wandered aim- 
lessly through a gate leading into a busy 
and fast street. On each side of her was 
stationed a tabby, yellow and gray,— 
jostling, pushing, shoving and persuading. 
Their demeanor depicted concern of the 
situation. Stubborn at first, Ginger re- 
mained adamant and sat her ground. 
Finally, after laborious persistence and 
compulsion, she was turned about and 
nosed into her yard. The cats relaxed her. 
They had reacted as trusty guardians 
should,—intelligently, alertly re- 
sourcefully. 

In numercus instances, these devoted 
tabbys have demonstrated willingness to 
compensate as they are able in their feline 
manner. Ginger definitely feels this 
helpful attitude. She responds in gentle 
recipience. 
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Tibby’s Intuition 


IBBY was a war time little lady cat 

whose story until now has never been 
told, and yet I think it deserves to be re- 
corded. 

In the winter of 1940-41 when the 
Luftwaffe’s visits to the city of Ports- 
mouth, England were of almost nightly 
occurrence, Tibby lost her first home. 
Where that was I do not know, but she 
was forced to look around for a new 
mistress and a new fireside. She found 
our house, which so far had not been hit. 
At first I did not realize that she was a 
bombed out little stray, but she soon let 
me know that she had adopted us. 

There was one member of our family 
that Tibby detested, Sandy, our old friend. 
For that reason she would not stay in the 
house at night. “Sleep in the same place 
as that old hound? Not likely!” her 
aloof expression seemed to say as she 
trotted elsewhere to sleep. 

As the winter advanced, I hadn’t the 
heart to turn her out into the cold, so I 
made up a bed for her in the garage 
where she settled down comfortably each 
night. 

Then came the night when we ‘Caught 
a packet.’ At bed-time I went as usual 
to put Tibby in the garage, but as we 
reached the door, she suddenly struggled 
violently, leapt from my arms and ran 
swiftly back to the house. When I re- 
turned to the sittingroom, there she was 
lying beside Sandy as if he and she were 


There was Tibby lying beside Sandy in the Sittingroom. 


By Felicity Fayers 


the greatest of friends. 


Soon afterwards the air-raid warning 
went. As usual I was reluctant to wake 
my two small boys, always hoping that 
the raiders would not come too close and 
that the All Clear would soon go. On 
this occasion I had a hunch that it was 
our turn to be the target. Anyway, I 
roused the boys and we all—Sandy and 
Tibby included, went off to the shelter 
in the garden. 

We spent the night there, and what a 
night! Hour after hour of noise—bombs 
dropping nearer and nearer while the 
anti-aricraft guns barked their protest. At 
last a bomb dropped so close that the 
ground near us shook so violently that 
the candle, the only light we had in the 
shelter was knocked over and we were 
in complete darkness. I found matches, 
relit the candle and found that we were 
all in one piece, and even laughing with 
relief now that the danger had passed. 

Soon afterwards the All Clear went and 
we climbed out of the shelter, and looked 
around. Our house, poor thing was still 
standing although hardly a slate was left 
on the roof and every pane of glass was 
shattered. But when we looked for the 
garage, it was no longer there. Where it 
should have been, there was now a crater, 
for the garage had received a direct hit. 

What I have always wondered is why 
Tibby refused to go into the garage that 
night? Could be intuition. 
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Former Gov. Percival P. Baxter with “Old Bummer,” Baxter State Park, Maine. 


Percival Baxter 


By Paul L. Destler 


Time's soft hand has turned to silver 
The fair hair of youthful years; 
Life’s long summer now is passing, 
And its autumn’s almost here. 

But thy heart, forever stalwart, 
Yieldeth not to age’s strain, 

Nor hath lost its lifelong pity 

For dumb creatures in their pain. 


Born upon Maine's storm-washed 
coastline, 

Where the breakers toss and roll, 

Ye enjoyed a happy childhood 

That set for thee thy life’s goal. 

Growing up midst gentle creatures 

Whose love was they pure delight, 

Guided by a patient father 

In the pathways of the right. 


Grown to manhood, passed through 
college, 

And admitted to the bar, 

Ye embarked on public service 

Of a splendor none can mar. 

Elected to thy State’s Assembly, 

Gave thy people service great; 

Then, in rightful recognition, 

Chosen Governor of the State. 


Even finer was the service 

In this office giv’n thy State: 

Ye safeguarded her resources— 
Those that make a country great; 


Helped her public schools, and gave her 


A new penitentiary, 
And administered her finances 
With steadfast economy. 
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Even more did ill-used creatures, 
Dumb and helpless, owe to thee: 

Ye established sanctuaries 

Where the hunted ones could flee; 
From the public schools ye banished 
Vivisection’s pain and fright 

And did so much to induce thy people 
To respect dumb creatures’ rights. 


Leaving office, politics "hind thee, 
Thou gave thy remaining life 

To defense of harmless creatures, 
To decrease their pain and strife, 
Much of thy abundant fortune 

To this noble object went, 


And to found, ’round Mount Katahdin, 


Baxter Park, thy monument. 


First, the slopes of that great mountain, 


Highest of all peaks in Maine; 
Then the wilderness surrounding, 
Long unspoiled, untrammeled lain. 
There now stands primeval forest 
Yet uncut by anyone; 

There they wild folk live in safety, 
Undisturbed by trap or gun. 


Human life lasts scarce a century, 
But the vivid memory 

Of magnificent life-service 

Lives into eternity. 

So may thy name be remembered 
Whtie Katahdin, tall and dark, 
Towers high o'er they creation, 
Park and refuge—Baxter Park. 


Save the Mustangs ! 


Now is the time to act if any- 
thing is to be done at this session 
of Congress to pass protective 
legislation for the exploited 
mustangs and burros on the pub- 
lic lands of our Western States. 

On January 19, 1959, Cong- 
ressman Walter S. Baring intro- 
duced H.R. 2725 into the House 
of Representatives and it has 
been assigned to the House 
Committee on the Judiciary for 
study. This bill prohibits the use 
of “aircraft or motor vehicles to 
hunt, for the purpose of captu- 
ring or killing, any wild, un- 
branded horse, mare, colt or 
burro, running at large on any of 
the public land or ranges, or to 
pollute watering holes.” 

Please send requests for favor- 
able consideration of this bill to 
Mr. Emanuel Celler, Chairman, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Wa- 
shington, D.C. 

We also urge you to request 
your own Representatives in 
Washington to support this bill, 
in order to bring about favorable 
consideration by the committee, 
and an affirmative vote of 
Congress. 


What’s in a Name? 


ITH the conviction that we would 

like to tell our members and friends 
more about the activities of our two 
Societies than is possible in Our Dumb 
Animals, it is our thought to produce in 
the very near future a smaller size maga- 
zine which will contain pictures, stories 
and articles concerning our varied activi- 
ties in animal protection. 

This we hope to publish three times a 
year and send out free of charge so that 
all of our friends may know the good that 
is accomplished by their contributions. 

At present we are searching for just the 
right name for such a magazine and will 
appreciate any ideas our readers might 
care to send in. The title should be short 
and catchy and include the word 
“animals,” “humane” of something si- 
milar. We are offering a free year’s sub- 
scription to Our Dumb Animals for the 
best suggestion received. 
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Fabian Bachrach 


William A. Swallow 


New Vice-President 


E are pleased to announce that 

William A. Swallow, a resident of 
Needham, was elected Vice-President by 
the Boards of Directors of our two 
Societies at their annual meeting. 


Mr. Swallow, who is also Sectetary and 
a Director of the organizations and 
Editor of Our Dumb Animals has recently 
completed his thirtieth year in the field 
of animal protection. In conjunction 
with his work he has traveled widely 
abroad visiting societies in various 
countries, especially one in Istanbul, 
Turkey, which is of particular interest to 
our Societies and an animal hospital and 
shelter in Fez, Morocco, which is oper- 
ated by the American Fondouk Mainten- 
ance Committee, Inc., of which Mr. 
Swallow is Vice-President. 

A graduate of Syracuse University, Mr. 
Swallow first became interested in 
animal protection when he became asso- 
ciated with The American Humane 
Association, in Albany, N.Y. and acted as 
a director and treasurer of the New York 
State Nature Association. 

Mr. Swallow is the author of many 
articles on animal life and formerly con- 
ducted a weekly radio program entitled 


“Animals in the News,” broadcasting over 
WBZ, Boston. 
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Passing of a Friend 


I" is with deep regret that we announce 
the passing of Mr. E. F. Kemp who 
for so many years was a devoted benefac- 
tor of our Society and an Honorary Vice- 
President since 1944. 

A warm friend of our late President, 
Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Mr. Kemp was 
always in the forefront as a defender of 
the rights of animals and _ sincerely 
believed in the work of our Society and 
its efforts toward the protection of all 
animals and the spread of humane educa- 
tion. It was always his contention that 
while we could correct some abuses in 
the present it was only through educa- 
tion that the future might hold out a 
better fate for our animal friends. 

We extend our sincere sympathy to 
Mrs. Kemp with the hope that time may 
heal the void with which she is faced. 


Contented Patient 


EPSI, the pony, age 10, owned by 

Thomas Sullivan of Salem, Mass- 
achusetts, is confined at our Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, but with the 
care and attention given by attractive 
nurse Dona Correia, he doesn’t seem to 
mind at all. 

It is significant that our nurses are 
dedicated persons and completely devoted 
to animals, with a desire to work with 
them rather than take more highly paid 
jobs in industry. 


Richard L. Brickley 


New Director 


T the annual meeting of the Boards 
of Directors of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and The American Humane 
Education Society, Mr. Richard L. Brick- 
ley was elected to the Board to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of his father, 
Bartholomew A. Brickley, who had been 
a member since 1951. 

Mr. Brickley, a partner in the firm of 
Brickley, Sears and Cole, attended 
Harvard Law School and Northeastern 
University Law School and is a member 
of the Federal, State and Boston Bar 
Associations. He is also a Director in the 
following companies: Orange and Rock- 
land Utilities, Inc.; Brockton-Taunton 
Gas Co., Fitchburg Gas & Electric Light 
Co., Concord Electric Co., Exeter & 
Hampton Electric Co., Springfield Gas 
Light Co., Sanitary Towel Supply Co., 
American Tar Co., Esplanade Travel Ser- 
vice, Inc. 

Mr. Brickley is also a Trustee of United 
Utilities & Specialty Corp. and the Inter- 
national Hydro-Electric System and is a 
member of the Boston Museum of Science 
Corporation. During the war, Mr. Brick- 
ley was with the Adjutant General's 
Department of the U.S. Army. 

A resident of Chestnut Hill, he is 
married and the father of three children. 
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If ever I must go away, 
And little Chum has to remain, 
He’s always sad to see me go, 
And glad when I return again. 
By Edna Markham 


Bird Feeding 


By Chris Childs (Age 9) 


as I was watching the birds at my bird- 
feeder, I noticed that some birds have peculiar habits. The 
chicadee puts some grit between his claws and then went to 
the bird feeder, got a seed, ate it and picked some grit out 
from between his claws. The Nuthatch has a hollow in the tree 
in which he stores some grit. He will get a seed, eat it and 
peck some grit out from the hollow. I am working on a Blue- 
jay’s habits, now. 

‘a8pq “6 ‘addy -¢ yw —(unoq) 
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YOUNG 


Magic 


Can you change a HORSE to a GOOSE in four steps, chang- 
ing one letter each step to form each new word? 


“Fur Away” 


The teacher wound up her talk on animals by asking, “And 
from the skunk we get fur; isn’t that right, Johnny?” 
“PII say it is,” said Johnny, “As fur away as possible!” 
‘asooyy ‘asnoyy 
ADNVHD DIOVW OL SYAASNV 
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PAGES 


Where Are You 


By Grace Fainelli (Age I 


With shoes and neckties new, 

I watched them disappear. 

A puzzled look vas in my eyes — 
A look of one in fear. 


Where should I go or what to do? 
They beckoned not or called to me. 
But walked alone, or two by two. 

And we who were such pals — just see 
That pals aren’t what they ought to be. 


A dog — I'm a friendly little Spitz — 
We romped and played all week-end through 
And, now, my friend and I are quits? 


No need for us to be at all, 
I hadn't known it'd come to this. 
They beckoned not nor did they call. 


I tell you now each one I'll miss. 
At last, they come, I'll find it out, 
The reason I was left alone. 

Bow, wow, “What is it all about?” 
Arf, Arf, “I want no juicy bone.” 
“The reason for your going away.” 


The word is SCHOOL? Indeed, of course, 
I’ve had to play alone all day, 
But yet I suffered no remorse. 


“Dawn Horse” 


By Lois Aransky (Age 12) 


HE Eohippus was a little animal that lived on earth about 

sixty million years ago. Eohippus is a Greek word meaning 
“Dawn Horse.” It was the very first horse on earth. The 
smallest was the size of a fox and the largest was the size of 
a Shetland Pony. The Eohippus had four toes on the front 
feet and each toe had a separate hoof. The hind feet had three 
toes and the middle toe was the largest. Because the animal 
had soft teeth, it had to eat soft easy-to-chew buds, leaves, seeds 
and small pieces of fruit. The Eohippus slowly became an 
Equus (horse). This change took millions of years. The 
ancient horse had one hoof on each foot with a hard, horny 
covering with a long tail as compared to the modern horse 
as we know it today. 
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SRORT FoR" 1 AM: 

A PREFK 
MEANING "AGAINST. 

- ABBY. 1} 

6. NOTE IN SCALE. 

8. ABOVE. 

10. MYSELF 


3. 


9) 
Y 


Is 


APRECIOVS STONE. 
17. You AND I. 

‘18. LIEUTENANT ABBY: 
'20.CALL FoR HELP AT SEA. ALSo. 


i). BEFORE. 


Ten CENTS. 


Suzy-Q gives her ancestors the “Horse Laugh.” 


.MOUNTAIN - ABBY. 


4. IN CASE. 


END OF A PRAYER. 
9. EXTREME BORDER. 


Flying-K-Stable, Staten Island, N.Y. 
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“I enclose herewith the ‘Birth Announcement’ for my 
Chihuahua ‘Bonnie’. Twenty-five of these announcements were 
mailed to dog breeders and other close friends."—Mrs. Wm. 
Baker, Winsboro, Louisiana. 


“We think the pictures in your magazine are tops.” 
(above) .. . is a picture of ‘Yum Yum,’ my two year old Seal 


Point Siamese. She can pose like a ‘Cover Girl.’—Miss Illy 
McFall, Darlington, South Carolina. 


“SOUTH AFRICAN READERS” . . 
her daughter Antoinette, and her son Franklin, the wife and 
children of Franklin J. Sanborn Jr., who is now a Major in 
the South African Reserves——Frances M. Brooks, Boston, Mass. 
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. Mrs. Sonia Sanborn, 


Misconceptions 


By M. H. Morgan 


A beaver once lived in a pond in the north, 
In a little mud house he had made. 

The water was deep, but he didn’t mind, 
For he'd many foes to evade. 


I asked him some questions of things I had read: 
“Do you hammer poles in with your tail 
When you're building a dam? Do you saw with it, too 
And use it as trowel and pail?” 


“Do you eat fish and flesh? Do you work day and night? 
Can you tell what the weather will be?” 

The beaver was shocked; “Why, where have you been 
That you've listened to such fantasy? 


“1 just work when I have to. I sit on my tail; 
And carry the mud in my arms. 
I cut trees with my teeth and float them downstream 
With my tail 1 whack out alarms.” 


"I dig long canals to send my wood down; 
For that’s what I live on, you See. 

I never eat flesh, and truly don’t know 
What kind of a winter 'twil be.” 


E KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK is scheduled this year for 
the week of May through 9, with Humane Sunday 
falling on May 3rd. This celebration, first sponsored by our 
Society some forty-four years ago, has attained national scope. 
Prize-winning posters will be on exhibit in our auditorium during 
this week. Visitors to this interesting exhibit will be welcomed. 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


'RE GIRLS TIME | 
WITH BILL AWD WIFE. 
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Society. 


and advice will be given gladly. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memcrial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 


Publications by American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please enclose remittance with orders. Price includes postage. 


Leaflets on the care and feeding of pets: 
Care of a Pet Rabbit 
Parrot and Parakeet Book 
A Loyal Friend 
Care of the Dog 


Suggestions for Feeding Growing Dogs 


First Aid to Animals 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Sen. Vest (post card) 


Cushioned Claws 

The Begger Cat (post card) 
Care of the Cat 

The Eternal Turtle 
Parakeets as Pets 

Care of the Horse 


Single Dozen Hundred 


5c 30c $1.75 
25c — — 
20c $1.50 
5c 50c $3.50 
10c 95c $6.00 
50c $.400 
5e 50c $4.00 
— 25c $1.25 
20c $1.50 
$1.25 
5c 50c $3.50 
40c $3.00 
— 20c $1.50 
10c 75¢ $4.50 


The following material will suggest units of study that will help elementary teachers to 
create attitudes of kindness toward pets and other animals and a feeling of personal 
responsibility and appreciation for natural resources: 


You and Your Dog 

What Do You Know About Animals? 
Ways of Kindness 

Cruelty at Eastertime 

Nature Study in the Camp Program 


Junior Humane Society pins (dog, cat, and bird 


on red background) 


Junior Humane Society Membership Cards 


Animal Plays: 
The Kindness Train 
One Morning Long Ago 


Care of the Cat (35 mm. black and white film- 
strip which comes complete with teacher’s 


manual) 
Nature Games, by Dr. W. G. Vinal 


Nature Guides’ Dictionary, by Dr. W. G. Vinal 


Dog and Cat Care 

Power of Kindness 

Teaching with Toads and Turtles 
Other Material: 

Be Kind to Animals Blotters 

Pic, Barb and Sword 


5c 40c $3.00 
5c 50c $3.50 
— 40c $3.00 
— 40c $3.00 
— 30c $2.00 
— 40c $3.00 
— 12c $1.00 
10c 80c $6.00° 
10c 75¢ $5.00° 
$2.50 


25c (lots of two or more, 20c; 
lots of twenty-five or more, 17c) 

25c (lots of two or more, 20c; 
lots of twenty-five or more, 17c) 


— 60c $4.00 
— 60c $4.00 
60c $4.00 
Single Dozen Hundred 
20c $1.25 
— 20c $1.50 


The monthly magazine OUR DUMB ANIMALS with pictures, stories, articles and a 

children’s page is 15 cents per copy and $1.50 per year. 

Please enclose ten cents for any order to help defray the cost of handling and mailing. 

In lots of 500 10% discount on 100 price. In lots of 1,000 25% discount on 100 price. 
*Discounts do not apply. 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS ... ing 
forward to the next 11 issues.’’"—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 


Write For Free Sample Issue — 
Mention This Ad. 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ADVENTURE 


ISLAND: 
IN EDUCATION 


BECOME a Pioneer 
in a new and exciting 
EDUCATIONAL FRONTIER 


June |5th- August Ist 


LEARN OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


inexpensive vacation 
outdoor living 
nature field work 
graduate credits 
science enrichment 


FREE BROCHURE — WRITE NOW: 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
or 


DEAN OF INSTRUCTION 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


Scholarships 


 : T our Angell Memorial Animal Hospital We are sorely in need of ad- 

ditional funds if we are to carry on our intern training program, 
and we have reached the conclusion that donations in the form of scholarships 
would be the real solution to this great problem. 


Each year we receive a great many applications from students at vet- 
erinary colleges all over the country requesting that, upon graduation, they 
be considered as participants in our internship program. These applications 
are most carefully evaluated by all the members of our veterinary staff who 
select six of the most capable applicants — the most promising young men 
and women in their classes—to intern at our hospital for a period of fifteen 
months. 


In order to become a veterinarian, a minimum of six years’ education is 
required. Sometimes, students who are most anxious to serve their intern- 
ships with us do not apply because they are unable to cope with the financial 
burden of fifteen months’ additional study. By the same token, some of the 
men selected are married and have children, and can intern only at consider- 
able hardship to themselves and to their families. 


We hope that our good friends and members will wish to help out these 
young veterinarians by contributing a scholarship to our Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, the cost of which is $3,000. We cannot emphasize strong- 
ly enough that only through the continuance of this very important program 
can we, at this largest of all animal hospitals, hope to impart to these new 
veterinarians our wealth of knowledge which will contribute to improved care 
and treatment of our animal friends in the years tocome. As a result of these 
internships at the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, scientific study and writ- 
ings are made available for the benefit of animals everywhere — not only in 
this country but throughout the entire world. 


It is our hope, therefore, that this new idea of scholarships for our hos- 
pital will meet with the approval of many of our readers who, in turn, will 
wish to lend financial assistance to this most worthy cause. 


Such gifts, which are deductible under existing Internal Revenue rul- 
ings, may be sent to the Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass- 
achusetts. 


